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MAN FISHING. 
What is the meaning of this picture, dear moth- 


er, said Frank. I thought it was a man fishing, 
but I asked my father this morning, and he was in 
a hurry, and only said it was a pole and line with 
a fool at each end, 

I am not in a hurry, my dear, and I will tell 
you about it. Your father and you are both 
pretty nearly right. Do not you think that the 
man is rather silly to sit all day holding in his 
hand that long heavy pole, and waiting to see if 
any fish will come along, and be silly enough to 
bite hold of it, and if it should do so, the man must 
have the trouble of pulling the sharp hook out its 
bloody mouth, then throw it down on the grass toe 
die, while he puts a worm on his hook and throws 
it into the water to catch another? 

But perhaps he is hungry, mother, and wants 
the fish for his dinner. 

If he is really hungry, and has no other way to 
get his dinner, I will own he is no fool for trying 
to get one out of the water; but he may spend 
several hours in trying, and not get a single fish, 
and if he is not a silly man, he might in that time 
get money enough by some other kind of work to 
we himself as good a dinner as the fish will make 

im. 

Well, mother, I do not know but there is a fool 
at one end of the pole, but I do not see where the 
other one is. 

Why if the fish had much wisdom, he would 
look sharply at the worm which is placed on the 
hook, and he would think that worms do not 
usually hang so at the end of a string struggling in 
the water, and he would think he had better look 
for his food down at thé bottom of the river, than 
to bite hold of a thing he does not know any thing 
about. 

Well, mother, I think you are right. The man 
is foolish to sit bobbing all day there, and the fish 
is foolish to eat what he does not know any thin 
about. So the picture is only that of a pole a 
line, with a fool at each end of it. 

[Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.) 

















ExTRAVAGANCE.—There are some living upon alms, 
who once could not live without dainties; many a beau be- 
comes a beggar.— .M. Henry. 





NARRATIVE. 








ANNE BELL, OR THE FAULTS, 


‘** Ah! butterfly, pretty butterfly! let me catch 
you,” said Anne, as she ran after a very beauti- 
ful little red one, that was sporting over a bed of 
flowers. 

But the butterfly did not choose to be caught; 
it often rested, as if to invite the child’s approach; 
then, as soon as she stretched out her band, away 
it flew, leaving her farther off than before. 

Still Anne followed; at last it alighted on a rose, 
and seemed inclined to make a long visit, for it 
folded its pretty soft wings, and was very quiet. 
‘* Now, butterfly, stay a minute, and | shall have 
you,” said Anne, as she drew near with great 
caution. She struck her hand quickly down, but 
missed the flower, and was sadly scratched by the 
thorn, while the insect flew merrily off, unhurt. 

Anne was now quite angry. ‘‘ Ah! naughty 
butterfly! if 1 can but catch you, I will make you 
pay for all this.” 

She ran on, keeping close to the object of her 
pursuit, until it settled itself on some long tangled 
grass. 

‘* Now I will have you!” exclaimed the child, 
as she pounced upon it with outstretched hands. 
The butterfly was caught, and so was Anne; for, 
in her eagerness, she lost her footing, fell head 
foremost and was severely stung by some nettles 
that grew here and there among the grass. 

Her crying brought her mamma from the par- 
lor, where she was writing. Mrs. Bell lifted up 
her little girl, and seeing how her face was mark- 
ed, said, ‘‘ Oh! Anne, how did you get this fall?” 

Anne did not like to tell; she knew how very 
often her mamma had checked the cruel sport of 
catching insects. She therefore said nothing, but 
continued crying. 

Mrs. Bell, seeing her hand clenched, opened it; 
and there, crushed to death, was the pretty red 
butterfly. ‘*‘ So,” said she gravely, ‘‘ 1 now know 
whose fault it was.” 

‘* It was the butterfly’s fault, Mamma, for lead- 
ing me such achase; and the gardener’s fault 
for leaving those nasty nettles near the walks.” 

‘*1f you can prove,” said her mother, ‘‘ that 
the butterfly insisted on your catching it, or that 
you were obliged to tumble into the long wild 
grass, I may partly agree with you; but at pres- 
ent I think little Anne Bell is the person to blame; 
and that the many faults whieh led to this disaster, 
well deserve the punishment they have brought.” 

‘*As if a butterfly was of any value!” said 
Anne, ‘‘ and I am so hurt;”’ then she cried louder 
than before. 

‘* This is making the matter worse,” observed 
her mamma—‘‘ Come in; I will apply something 
to relieve the pain, and then talk to you about 
your morning’s amusement,” 

Anne flung the dead insect away, and sullenly 
followed. 

Mrs. Bell bathed the swollen face of her child 
with a lotion that abated the smart; and then 
seated her on the sofa at her side. 

‘* Now Anne, how many faults did you commit 
in this business?” Anne was silent. 

‘** Answer me,” said her mother. 

‘* | suppose it was a fault to do what you bade 
me not to do, mamma.” 

‘* Yes, that was disobedience; then you chose 
a time when you knew I was engaged, and could 
not observe you—there was deceit. Reckon as | 
go on.” 

- Anne counted two on her fingers and looked 





much humbled. 


‘* Wanton cruelty, Anne, is a sad, a very sad 
thing indeed; and passion is another fault.” 

‘* Then I have committed four faults, mamma.” 

‘**More than that; you were not only unwilling 
to confess the matter, but, when discovered, 
threw the blame elsewhere, which showed that 
you were hardened against the chastisement you 
received; then you despised God’s works, saying 
a butterfly was of no value; and were quite sullen 
and resentful, because I did not suffer my pity for 
your pain to blind me to the greatness of your 
offence.” 

‘*Oh! mamma,” interrupted Anne, crying, 
‘* don’t reckon any more, [ am frightened to think 
how bad I have been; pray forget my faults.” 

‘* Anne,” replied her mother, ‘‘I am happy 
that you now perceive them; at first you would 
scarcely allow that you had beento blame. But 
I have only shown you the faults of which ycu 
were guilty within a few short minutes. Look 
into your heart, my child, and you will discover 
many other offences, daily and hourly committed; 
and what will it avail. you that I should forget 
them, if the Almighty God, who knows all you de, 
and say, and think, should keep these faults in re- 
membrance?” 

Anne sighed deeply, and said, ‘* what shall 
do, mamma?” 

** Beseech your heavenly Father to blot them 
from His book, through the blood of Him who 
was called Jesus, because He should save His 
people from their sins.” 

Anne knelt down, and implored forgiveness in 
the name of her Saviour, her mother adding a pe- 
tition that the Lord would create in her a new, a 
contrite, and merciful heart. 

‘*] am afraid, mamma, you think me very 
cruel,” said Anne, after she rose up, ‘‘ but indeed 
it was not that made me hurt the butterfly; 1 only 
wanted to look at it.” 

‘*Could you not do so as it rested on the 
flowers?” 

‘* Yes, mamma, but—but—it amused me to run 
after it.”’ 

«And that was cruelty,” said Mrs. Bell, ‘* dis- 
tressing a harmless creature for your diversion. 
It was presumption, too; He who made you to 
run about, also formed this insect to fly about. 
The same sun warmed you both; the same air re- 
freshed you; nay, the birds and insects are more 
immediately God’s care, as they have nobody to. 
feed and provide for them like you.” 

**Do you think He cared for the butterfly, 
mamma?” 

‘* Undoubtedly; His tender mercies are over 
all His works: it is said, ‘ Thou hast created all! 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” Our Blessed Lord declares that a spar- 
row falleth not to the ground without His permis- 
sion; and directs our attention to the care the Al- 
mighty takes of his helpless creatures. I am quite: 


sure that the Spirit of Christ and the spirit of* 


cruelty cannot dwell in the same breast.” 

** But what did you mean by my despising God’s 
work, mamma?” 

‘* We have no right to say of anything which it 
has pleased God to make, that it is of no value; 
and in all the creation, probably, there is not a 
more beautiful object than the butterfly. I am 
sure none ever led me to such serious and profita- 
ble thoughts.” 

‘* How so, Mamma?” 

‘* First, as I spoke of its beauty, let me tell! 
you, that if I was to show you, in a microscope, 
even the speck of dust that still cleaves to your: 





hand, you would be astenished to: find it compos- 
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ed of the most lovely feathers, richer than those 
of the peacock or the pheasant. Then the little 
delicate fibres that stretch along its wings, the 
beautiful regularity of every part, and the manner 
in which it is enabled to move so quickly through 
the air, would delight you. But, above all, when 
I think on what a butterfly was, and what it is, 
the change fills my whole heart with that great 
event of which it is the type or representation.” 

‘* What event, mamma?” 

‘*The resurrection of the body. You know, 
Anne, that the first form in which the insect ap- 
pears is that of a worm,—a creature bred in the 
earth, and unable to rise above it. Such crea- 
tures as you and J, Anne, who are formed out of 
dust, and must return to it again; and who find 
ourselves little disposed, and less able, to rise to 
the contemplation of heavenly things; chasing 
some fancied pleasure, as you did the poor butter- 
fly to-day; continually offending God in our ea- 
gerness after perishing enjoyments, that bring only 
bitterness and pain at the last. Like the cater- 
pillar, we eat up the fruits of the earth, and often 
with as little sense of thankfulness to him who 
gives them.” 

‘* But this is very sad, mamma; how can the 
thought of it afford you pleasure?” 

‘* My pleasure arises from considering the won- 
derful power of God displayed in the insect, and 
leading me to His promise of changing our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto His glo- 
rious body according to the mighty working 
whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto 
Himself.” 

' «The worm having surrounded itself with a 
sort of shell, remains enclosed, like a corpse in 
the tomb, without life or motion; after a time, the 
shell breaks, and gives liberty to a creature so 
different from the one which entered it, that I 
often think the butterfly was made to leave the in- 
fidel without excuse, even in the sight of men. 
When I trace the flight of that beautiful creature 
through the air, into which it could not possibly 
lift up itself without such a wondrous change, I 
am lost in astonishment and adoration of the hand 
that produced it. I am led to say, in a deep feel- 
ing of my present state, ‘My soul cleaveth to the 
dust; quicken thou me, according to thy word.” 
And my spirit rises into those regions of life, and 
light, and joy, into which I hope, by the suffer- 
ings and merits of my glorious Redeemer, to be 
admitted at the close of my pilgrimage on earth.” 

‘*Oh! mamma,” exclaimed Anne, in tears, 
‘* how sorry I am that I killed the: butterfly.” 

‘*To kill or hurt any thing without sufficient 
cause, my dear, is very sinful—very far removed 
from like-mindedness to Christ Jesus. You have 
sadly experienced to-day, that in your heart lurk 
the seeds of disobedience, passion, pride, cruelty, 
deceit, and indifference tothe glory of your Crea- 
tor in His works. The flight of a butterfly across 
your path, has called all these evil dispositions 
into action in a moment. Oh! my child, what 
must these hearts be in the sight of Him who is 
perfect righteousness and purity! What need we 
have, daily, hourly, to implore the aid of the Holy 
Spirit to cleanse and to sanctify us, who cannot 
make our own hearts clean! and how should our 
souls bless the Lord, and all that is within us bless 
the holy name of Him, through whom alone we 
escape eternal death; who hath redeemed us to 
God by His blood, and made the believer an heir 
of everlasting life!” —Fireside Review. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CEYLONESE GIRL IN ONE OF 
THE FREE SCHOOLS. 

The account was written by herself in Tamul, 
at the request of Mr. Hall, and, as far as I am 
acquainted with facts, is correct, but much short- 
er than it should be. It may show, however, the 
influence of our native free schools. 

‘*T have four sisters and one beloved brother. 
My father gave my two older sisters their dowry, 
and married them to heathens. Both they and we 


then worshipped devils, and were on the way to 
hell. At that time a teacher of the Christian re- 
ligion (missionary) came and asked my father to 
send his children to school. Though he told the 
missionary that he would send them, still, as soon 
as he was gone, he said to us, ‘‘ Well, after I am 
dead let it go as it may, but while | am alive you 
should not go beyond the gate.” As I was desir- 
ous of learning, | used to beg my grandmother to 
go with me to the school. She promised, but de- 
ceived me. After that the cholera came, and both 
my father and mother died in one day. As we 
four children were small, we could not live alone, 
so we went to our grandfather. Our grandpa- 
rents loved us more than their own children, and 
instead cf neglecting us, sold their own: property 
to support us. After that God was our father and 
mother, and caused my younger sister and broth- 
er to be taught in the mission schools. Though 
I was very desirous of learning, still they would 
not let mé go, on account of my age. I learned 
my alphabet, however, of my sisters, at night, in 
leisure moments. After that, by the grace of 
God, I went to a school, learned as fast as I could, 
and became even the monitor to those who had 
been in the school before me, and in about six 
months I could read readily. After that I read 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and was much struck with the miracles 
and wonders which Jesus Christ had done. In 
consequence of the joy of mind which was given 
me, I meditated on that I had read, and commit- 
ted to memory by day and by night, while in the 
house and by the way, committing in one month 
three or four hundred verses. 

** About that time all the people began to speak 
about the wonderful fact that a man had cut off 
his tongue at Skanda Swamy’s temple, and still 
lived. They praised their god, and said, ‘‘ The 
God of the missionaries is defeated, and our god 
has conquered!” and all ran to see the wonder, 
and spoke of it tome. I was then in great dis- 
tress, and cried out, Alas! what shall I do? which 
God shall I worship? I have put my feet into 
two boats, ape. one foot in each, and would 
of course fall into the sea between.) When I 
heard the missionary preach about the man who 
cut off his tongue, | prayed and said, O God, my 
Creator, I am a poor ignorant girl; have mercy 
on me, and save me. In this way I obtained relief. 

‘*Mr. Woodward urged me to commence a 
school, though I should get only five children. I 
commenced accordingly, and collected about forty 
children. Not only this, 1] had a meeting once a 
week, and exhorted the women. After a short 
time, I joined the church, according to the com- 
mand of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now, not only 
I, but, including myself, four, two sisters and my 
brother, belong to the church. 

‘* After that, in consequence of the death of our 
teacher, who did so much for us, I was in great 
distress, and said, Now who knows our poverty 
and will have compassion on us? Our father and 
mother are dead. Our property is spent, our re- 
lations cast us off, and our minister, who was our 
benefactor, is also dead! Thus for six months I 
sorrowed, and was like the stock of a tree lying 
near the bank of a river, tossed by its waters. I 
then looked around upon those who had studied in 
the same class with me. Though they had said 
they were anxious about their souls, still as soon 
as they were of age they married heathens, and 
with their fathers and mothers turned back to the 





worship of devils. In the mean time I wondered 
at the way in which I had been saved. As I had 
no guardians, I committed myself to the mission- 
aries, and through their help [ am safe. Were it 
not for this I should have been lost like my com- 
panions. If my father and my mother had lived, 
they would not have let me goto school. Though 
I had studied, still if I had had property, then that 
would have hindered me from teaching a school. 
It is very astonishing that God has delivered me 
from all these hindrances. Moreover, it is hard 





for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
Therefore, I greatly rejoice, because it is better 


for us to be poor, and serve Jesus Christ, and be 
saved through him, than to be with our father and 
mother, or to be rich, as my elder sisters are.” 

This individual is now married to a Christian 
husband, and has one child named Daniel. On 
the day when the child was baptized, I said to her, 
** Why do you call his name Daniel? Are you 
going to throw it into the den of lions?” She re- 
plied, ‘* Yes, if that is the Lord’s will.” She still 
continues to keep the school.— Youth’s Magazine. 

ee 
THE LITTLE AFRICAN GIRL AND THE WOLF. 
A MISSIONARY STORY. 

In that part of the world which is called Caf- 
fraria, in the southern part of Africa, there is a 
tribe of Africans called Mambookies. This tribe 
of heathen, were formerly the victims of all sorts 
of evils and vices. But the missionaries from 
England went among them, and taught them about 
Jesus Christ and the Gospel, and many of them 
became very happy. 

When first the missionaries went among them 
there was an interesting little girl who used to hear 
the missionaries preach sometimes. One day after 
having played with her young companions, she re- 
turned home to her mother’s hut. It was nearly 
evening. Feeling fatigued, she lay down under 
the shade of a large palm tree, to enjoy the cool 
fresh breeze which came from the ocean to re- 
fresh the weary African, after the heat of the 
burning sun. 

Scarcely had she lain down before four hungry 
wolves came rushing from the woods; one of them 
seized the little girl by the head, another by the 
shoulder, and the others by her thighs. She 
screamed with pain and horror. The people of 
the kraal came rushing to her aid, and drove the 
wolves away, though not before she had been 
fearfully bitten by these monsters of the forest. 
They took her home and tried to cure her wounds. 
Being ignorant of the use of medicine, they did 
not succeed; and her wounds becoming loath- 
some, they told her one day that ‘‘ she might have 
her choice, either to be killed by the boys of the vil- 
lage or to be carried into the woods to die.” 

Poor little girl! what cruel treatment! to be 
killed by boys or left to perish in the woods! 
Such, however, are the bitter fruits of heathenism. 
Thousands of children live where they are expos- 
ed to even worse treatment than this. But what 
do you think the little girl chose? Why, she told 
them to carry her into the woods. And so they 
did. All sick as she was, they laid her, nearly 
naked, in the dark solitude of the forest. 

The little girl left to herself, began to think that 
if she coyld get to the mission house, that she 
should be taken care of. It was several miles 
away, and she could hardly move; but she set 
out, and sometimes walking, at others. crawling 
along through the bushes on the ground, she suc- 
ceeded in reaching it in a very deplorable condition. 

The missionaries, moved to pity by her wretch- 
ed appearance, took her into their house, washed 
and dressed her wounds, gave her some nice neat 
clothing, and after much care and nursing, by the 
blessing of God, effected her cure. 

Scarcely had she recovered, when one day as 
one of the missionaries was walking near the 
house, he heard a low murmuring sound; he drew 
near, and soon discovered this sweet littie girl on 
her knees among the tall weeds of a secluded spot, 
earnestly pouring out her young soul'to God, in 
fervent prayer and thanksgiving to him for her de- 
liverance from death, and for sending out the mis- 
sionaries to take care of the poor little African girl. 

Here, young reader, you see the cruelty of 
heathenism, and the benefit of missions. Will you 
not thank God that you were not born a poor hea- 
then, liable to suffer and die like this little girl? 
And will you ever ask again the foolish question, 
‘* what good is it to give money to the missiona- 
ries?” Very likely some little boys and girls gave 
a part of the money which enabled Br. Shaw and 








the other missionaries to go to Africa and save 
this little girl. How happy must they have felt 
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when they heard this story! No doubt they felt 
glad that they did not ‘spend their money for 
sweetmeats and candy. Will you do not like- 
wise? When you want to buy some useless thing, 
ask yourself whether it would not be better to save 
itfto give to the missionaries, to go to save some 


little boys and girls from sin, misery and death. 
1 [Sabbath School Messenger. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A SKETCH. 

Little Children,—The town in which I am by 
the Providence of God placed, by languishing dis- 
ease, is situated far in the country. It has two 
villages, one in the centre of the town, and the 
other about three miles to the northwest. Midway 
between these villages on the right, stands a very 
small but comfortable dwelling-house, together 
with two or three out buildings, now occupied by 
a man who is far advanced in years. This place 
was several years since the witness of a horrid 
scene, caused by uncontrolled passion. For many 
years this was the haunt of a black family, who re- 
sided with the whites, and was the cause of the 
catastrophe. The old man above mentioned had 
several children, whom he neglected to train up 
in the way they should go; and they caused him 
much trouble. They had not that reverence for 
him which children ought to have for their parents. 
The command is, ‘‘ Honor thy father and mother;” 
but they honored them not, but rather despised 
them. It was a pleasant evening at the close of 
summer, when the father, being exceedingly vexed 
by one of his sons, allowed his temper to get the 
better of his reason. He seized his gua and went 
to his shop, and shot his son dead on the spot. 
Then flashed upon his mind, when he saw his son 
fall, the extent of his deed. He rushed from the 
building, and wandered he hardly knew where. 
But he could not leave without taking a last look 
at the scene. He crept to the house, and through 
the window saw the lifeless body of his child. 
The deed is done. There is no hope for him. 
He flees; but the officers of the law are speedily 
in pursuit, and soon ie is 6vertaken. He was ar- 
raigned and brought to trial. The important 
question, ‘‘ are you guilty or not guilty, of the de- 
struction of your son,” is propounded. He knows 
himself and feels himself guilty. He hesitates but 
for a moment, and frankly declares himself guilty, 
and thus mitigates his sentence. And this is a 
good example to follow, whenever error or crime 
has been committed, to freely acknowledge it. 
This will make every one feel better, than though 
it was attempted to be concealed. But it is still 
better to guard against doing wrong at all. This 
man suffered his passion to rise, and besides the 
loss of his son, and the consciousness of being the 
murderer of his son before his Maker, he was 
punished by the laws of the land by several years 
imprisonment. Though the deed was committed 
several years since, he still lives to deplore his 
rashness. My advice is, guard against. the first 
risings of Temper. S. 

Oakham, 1839. 
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DIALOGUE ABOUT FAITH. 

Rebecca. Good afternoon, Elizabeth; I am 
glad to see you. But what isthe matter? you 
look sad. 

Eliza. I have been thinking of those little girls 
in our school, who have lately embraced religion. 

R. And what do you think of them? 

E. They certainly appear happy; much more 
so than myself. I wish I had religion. 

R. I am glad to hear you say so; only forsake 
your sins, and believe in Jesus, you, too, may be 
made happy in his love. 

E. Well, so my teacher tells me; but I don’t 
quite understand what it is to believe in Jesus to 
the saving of the soul. 

R. Before any one can believe in Jesus, he 





without hope of remedy in himself. 

E. That’s just my case; I know and feel that I 
have broken God’s holy law, and justly merit his 
displeasure. I know, too, that I cannot make my- 
self any better. I would repent and believe, if I 
knew how; but I think I need more conviction. 

R. Are you convinced that you are lost,—and 


that unless Christ saves you, you must perish 
forever? 

E. Yes, I am. 

R. Well, that is conviction. For,as the poet says, 

All the fitness he requireth, 
Is to feel your need of him. 

E. But I cannot weep on account of sin as 
some do. 

R. There is no merit in tears. If you are 
sorry for having sinned against God,—sorry enough 
to turn from sin and seek Him, he has promised to 
receive you: ‘‘ If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” 

E. But does that promise apply to my case? 

R. Yes, as directly to you as though there never 
had been, nor ever would be another sinner on 
earth. 

E. You astonish me! Can it be possible that 
the holy God, whom I have sinned against all my 
life long, has condescended to make such encour- 
aging promises to me? 

R. Infinite condescension! Yes, to you—to 
me; to all! Now, my dear Elizabeth, goto God, 
in the name of Jesus, confessing your sins, and 
implore his pardoning mercy ;—not because you 
weep, or forbear to weep; neither because you 
pray; but because Christ died to save you, and 
God has promised to receive you, if you come in 
Jesus’ name; and when you go, pleading the mer- 
its of his death, who now pleads in heaven for you, 
you must believe that you will then receive the 
things you ask for. God cannot, will nut turn you 
away. His faithfulness stands pledged to receive 
you. Believe that he does now receive and par- 
don you, and peace will flow from believing,—that 
peace ‘‘ which the world can neither give nor 
take away.” 

E. (thank you, Rebecca. I think I now un- 
derstand, better than I did, how ‘‘ to believe and 
be saved.” —Sabbath School Messenger. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


ENCOUNTER WITH A DOG. 


A correspondent of the Backwoodsman gives an 
account of a desperate encounter between a boy 
and a dog, which occurred in Calhoun county, 
Illinois, When at a distance from any habitation, 
the boy suddenly, and unexpectedly, was attacked 
by a large dog that evidently intended to devour 
him. Though a bold and courageous boy, he was 
nearly petrified with the unexpected attack, and 
the savage and determined ferocity of his assail- 
ant. Happily, he recovered his presence of mind, 
almost immediately, and recollecting that he had 
a dirk knife in his pocket, instantly drew it out, 
and thencommenced a bloody battle. Each fought 
with desperation, and the boy for his life. The 
nearest dwelling was at a great distance, and the 
lad had no alternative before him but death and 
victory. te 

As the dog rushed upon him, he struck at him 
with his knife, and at the second or third pass, 
wounded him severely. This only rendered the 
dog still more furious, and he rushed upon the lad 
still more fiercely. By this time the boy had be- 
come more cool, and the success he had met in 
aiming his blows gave him renewed courage. He 
now parried the attacks of his assailant with more 
skill, and at every onset inflicted a wound, which 
rendered him more and more desperate. Victory 
still seemed doubtful, for though the dog had re- 








ceived many severe wounds, the lad also had lost: 


much blood, and his strength was fast failing. 
He saw that his life depended on giving the dog a 
mortal wound within a short time, for he felt that 
he could continue the fight but a few moments 


must feel himself to be lost, ruined, undone, and 





longer. He coolly waited a favorable opportuni- 
ty, which happily occurred almost immediately, 
and exerting his utmost power, struck desperately 
at the dog. The knife reached his heart, and with 
a deadly howl the dog fell at his feet, and imme- 
diately expired. 

The youth is considerably injured, but is in a 
fair way of recovery.— Si, Louis Bulletin. 


MORALITY. 


THE BOY THAT LEARNED TO DRINK. 

Dutton was the son of a distinguished clergy- 
man. His father and mother were in the habit of 
drinking their wine at dinner, and frequently on 
other occasions. Dutton was a bright, rosy cheek- 
ed, black eyed boy, and before he was four years 
old, he had been so often indulged with wine ‘in 
the bottom of the glass,” that he had learned to 
love it. As he grew older, his father and mother 
took great pains to teach him how to ‘‘ hold the 
glass,” and ‘‘ bow his head,” and ‘‘ smile,” and 
‘* drink after a fashionable manner,” with the la- 
dies and gentlemen that resorted to their splendid 
mansion. They were pleased with the improve- 
ment of their son, and were often complimented 
for his ‘‘ manly and gentleman-like appearance 
over a glass of wine.” 

If the father had read in the Bible, at the 23d 
chapter of Proverbs, ‘‘ look not upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth his color in the 
cup—afterward it biteth like aserpent, and stingeth 
like an adder,” he had probably forgotten it; or 
because he loved his wine, or felt it was a badge 
of gentility, and saw how the use of it made him- 
self and his son to be noticed, he either forgot the 
declaration written in the book of truth, or satis- 
fied himself that they would escape its denuncia- 
tion. 

Dutton grew rapidly. He was’ far more at 
home over his glass of wine, at his father’s table, 
or when he occasionally ‘ dined out ” with his pa- 
rents, than he was with his Latin and Greek, his 
mathematics or logic. He began to love brandy, 
and frequently would stop at the groceries and 
taverns, on his way to or from school, and get 
his much loved drink. His father told him he 
drank ‘‘ too much—and that he must learn to gov- 
ern his appetite,” and much more to the same ef- 
fect. But he had not the wisdom of Gen. Putnam. 
That self-denying patriot used to say, ‘if you 
want any thing to be accomplished, you must say, 
come, boys, and if you do not care how it is done, 
or whether done at all, say, go boys.” 

Dutton’s love ‘‘of wine and strong drink ” 
brought him into bad company, as is generally the 
case. He frequented thetheatre, gambling house, 
and other bad places, from which, but few youth 
who go there, escape without utter loss of charac- 
ter, These resorts of folly and sin, moreover, 
cost a great deal of money, His father had a 
large salary; several thousand dollars yearly. 
His son’s companions often urged this as a reason 
why he could afford to treat them, and spend 
freely; and when his father refused him pockei- 
money, he counterfeited a draft orcheck. Wheth- 
er he was drunk when he did this, I do not know, 
for he often got intoxicated, though he was only 
about seventeen years old. But the crime was de- 
tected, and he was brought home to Dutton. 
The facts were published not only in the city pa- 
pers, but generally throughout the country. He 
should have been sent to the State-prison, and then 
he might have reformed, and come out a sober, 
and possibly a useful man; but his father and 
some others interposed and prevented the laws of 
the land from being impartially executed; they 
promised that Dutton should be sent out of the 
country, so as not to curse it any longer with his 
corrupt examples and influence. If he was ever 
sent away, he soon returned, and was as vile a 
vagabond as ever. 

He‘ resorted to every means to get money to 
gratify his vile lusts and appetites. His dissipated 
habits gave him an appearance of being much 
older than he really was, so that when he was 
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twenty one, he would have been thought by those 
who did not know his age, to be thirty. 

One day a gentleman and lady came to his 
father’s house, and the gentleman inquired for the 
‘* clergyman,” and said, ‘‘ we wish toget married.” 
‘Tam the clergyman,” said Dutton. He then 
took the book, and read the marriage service. 
This wicked trick was also found out. For the 
gentleman and lady wished a certificate of their 
marriage, which in the confusion, naturally occa- 
sioned by the interesting ceremonies, was forgot- 
ten. Some days after, the gentleman called for 


the certificate, and finding the father in, asked if 


he was the clergyman, Mr. , and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he demanded the cer- 
tificate of marriage, when the whole truth was made 
to appear. But Dutton’s conscience is so seared, 
and his heart so hardened by the use of ‘‘ wine 
and strong drink,” that he ‘* glories in his shame,”’ 
and in the grog shops and taverns, and other cor- 
rupting places, where he meets with his vile com- 
panions, he relates this among his other deeds of 
infamy, and gives abundant confirmation to the 
truth of Scripture, ‘‘ wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived there- 
by is not wise,” 

Now can you tell me which is the most to blame, 
Dutton or his parents? 

Did you ever know a boy, or man, who used no 
intoxicating drinks, to frequent such bad places, 
and do such naughty things as he did? 

What is your determination, rosy cheeked, and 
smiling youth? Will you use intoxicating drink, 
and run the risk of one in seven, of being as vile 
and despised as Dutton? Or will you unite your 
example and influence with the self-denying and 
virtuous, to raise up a sober generation, and drive 
drunkenness from the world? It is important to 
decide. Now tell me, which will you do? 
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JOURNEY AMONG STRANGERS. 
[Continued from ovr last.| 
From Albany, we took the Rail Road to Utica, 
passing much delightful and romantic scenery in the 
Valley traversed by the Great Canal and the Mohawk 
river, There are large numbers of Irishmen em- 
ployed in enlarging the Canal, who have their fami- 


lies settled in * shanties,” or small buildings made of 


logs or slabs, having but one room, where children, 
pigs and poultry seem to live all together. These 


buildings look very singular, sprinkling the sides of 


the mountains, as we passed them at a distance. 
When the Cars stopped, we were immediately sur- 
rounded by crowds of children, crying ‘ Please to buy 
some apples.” ‘Please to buy some diamonds.” 
These diamonds they had picked out of the rocks 
with much labor and care. Children who have com- 
fortable homes and kind parents to supply all their 
wants, would be more grateful to God for his good- 
ness to them, if they should see these poor Irish chil- 
dren laboring so hard to get a few cents, 

In the ‘‘ Waverly House” hotel, in New York, we 
found two volumes of the ‘* Comprehensive Commen- 
tary on the Bible” on the parlor table. In the “‘ Amer- 
ican Hote!” in Albany, we saw a large glass case, 
containing articles of apparel for sale, “ for the Ben- 
efit of the Missionaries.” In “Bagg’s Hotel ” in Utica 
we saw a similar case with articles for sale, ‘for the 
Benefit of the Orphan Asylum,” and we were invited 
on the Sabbath by the Landlord to take a seat in the 
** pew belonging to the Hotel,” in a Church near by. 


We found it to be large and commodious, in the midst of 
This. is 


one of the most respectable congregations.* 


* The text was in the 19th Psalm, 136th verse. 
of waters ran down mine eyes, because they keep not thy 
law ’*—a very exeellent sermon, the design of which can be 
easily imagined by the text. 
the breach of God’s law respecting the ‘‘Sabbath day ”’ 
might have been drawn from the fact, that the noise of the 
Rail Road Cars was sounding in our ears while the minister 
was preaching. 


** Rivers 


A very forcible illustration of 





a praise-worthy plan—may it be imitated by other 
Hotels. It is very gratifying to see these evidences 
that there is “ room for Chri-t in the Inn.” 

While in Utica some friends invited us to accom- 
pany them to Trenton Falls, about 14 miles north of 
that place. We were highly gratified with the view 
of what might be called an immense gutter, one hun- 
dred feet deep, cut through rocks by the rushing wa- 
ters. Froma “Description of Trenton Falls, by 
John Sherman,” we make the following extracts, 
whieh give a view of a part only of that wonderful 
scene—we have not room for more:— 


From the door yard of “ Tue Rurat Resort,” or 
house of entertainment, you step at once into the 
forest, and walking only 20 rods strike the bank at 
the place of descent. ‘This is about 100 feet of near- 
ly perpendicular rock, made easy and safe by five 
pair of stairs with railings. You land upon a broad 
pavement, level with the water’s edge, a furious rapid 
being in front that bas cut down the rock still deeper, 
and which at one place in times of drought does not 
exceed ten feet in Width; but in spring and fall floods, 
or after heavy rain, becomes a tremendously foaming 
torrent, rising from 15 to 20 feet and sweeping the 
lowest flight of stairs, Being now on the pavement, 
the river Styx at your feet, perpendicular walls of 
solid rocks on each side, and the narrow zone of 
etherial sky far over head, your feelings are at once 
excited. You have passed to a subterranean world. 
The first impression is astonishment at the change. 
But, recovering instantly, your attention is forthwith 
attracted tothe magnificence, the grandeur, the beauty, 
and sublimity of the scene. You stand and pause, 
You behold the operations of incalculable ages, You 
are thrown back to antediluvian times. The ada- 
mant rock has yielded to the flowing water, whieh 
has formed the wonderfal chasm. You tread on 
\petrifuctions, or fossil organie remains, imbedded in 
the 400th. stratum, which preserve the form, and oc- 
cupy the place of beings once animated like your- 
selves, each stratum having been the deposit of a su- 
pervening flood, that happened successively, eternity 
alone knows when. 

- At this station is a view of the outlet of the chasm, 

45 rods below, and also of whatis styled the first fall, 
$7 rods up the stream, ‘The part of this fall, visible 
from the foot of the stairs, is in dry times a naked 
perpendicular rock, thirty-three feet high, apparently 
extending quite across the chasm, the water retiring 
to the left and being hid from the eye by: intervening 
prominences, But in freshets or after heavy rains, it 
pours over from one side of the chasm to the other in 
a proud amber sheet. A pathway to this has been 
blasted at considerable expense, under an overhang- 
ing rock and around an extensive projection, directly 
heneath which, rages and roars a most violent rapid. 
Here some, unaccustomed to such bold scenery have 
been intimidated, and a-few have turned back. But 
the passage is level with a. rocky wall to lean against, 
and rendered perfectly safe at the turn of the projec- 
tion by chains well riveted in the side. 

Passing hence on a level of 20 feet above the 
stream, we witness the amazing power of the waters 
in the spring and autumnal freshets. Massive slabs 
of rock lie piled in the middle of the river, thrown 
over the falls above, weighing from ten to twenty 
tons. These are occasionally swept on through the 
rapids, and floated over the five feet falls at the out- 
let of the chasm. Such is their momentum, that 
every bound upon the bottom causes a vibration at 
the Rural Resort, and their stifled thunder amid the 
agitated roar of waters, is sometimes very distinctly 
heard. 

A few rods above this pile of rocks we pass to the 

left, and suddenly come in full view of the descending 
cataract. It has formed an immense excavation, 
having thrown out thousands of tons from the parapet 
rock visible at the stairs, and is annually forcing off 
slabs from the west corner against which it inces- 
rsantly pours a section of its powerful sheet. 
It is difficult to give a description of the scenery 
here. A mass of naked rock, extending up 150 feet 
to the summit of the bank, juts forward with threat- 
ening aspect. The visiter ascends by natural steps 
to the throat of its yawning, and like a son of Her- 
cules, literally shoulders the mountain above. Here 
he stands free from the spray, in a direct line of the 
parapet wall, surveying at leisure the evergreens 
which cover in contrast the opponent bank with a rich 
foliage of the deepest verdure, and immediately at his 
feet the operation of the cataract rushing: down into 
the spacious excavation it has formed. 

A few rods beyond this spot a thin shelf puts out 
from the mountain, under which it never rains, or 








snows, or shines. In front the river hastens smooth- 
ly and rapidly to the fall below. 

Leaving this rocky shelf we pass a furious wind- 
ing rapid, which encroaching on the path, drives the 
visiter close under a low projecting cliff that compels 
him to stoop, and seems to demand homage as a pre- 
requisite of admission to the splendid scenery just be- 
yond. Here all ages and sexes bow, who would pass 
from the portico into the grand tempe of nature’s 
magnificence, to witness the display of her sublimer 
glories. 

This service performed, there opens upon us, when 
the water is low, an expansion of flat rock where we 
are suddenly transported with a full view of the High 
Falls, 40 rods beyond. The eye, elevated at a con- 
siderable angle, beholds a perpendicular rock 100 feet 
high, extending across the opening in a diagonal line 
from the mountainous walls on each side, rising 70 or 
80 feet still higher. Over this: the whole river de- 
scends, first perpendicularly about 40 feet, the main 
howdy rushing to the left. Qn the right it pours down 
in a beautiful white sheet. For a short distance in 
the middle the rock is left entirely naked, exhibiting 
a Me poet gn and bold breast work, as though 
reared by art to divide the beautiful white sheet on 
the one side from the overwhelming fury of the wa- 
ters on the other. They unite on a flat below; then 
with a tumultuous foam veer suddenly down an in- 
clination of rocky steps, whence the whole river is 
precipitated into a wide, deep, and dark basin, 40 
feet underneath—mountainous walls rising on each 
side of the stream nearly 200 feet—tall hemlocks and 
bending cedars extending their branches on the verge 
above—small shrubbery variegating here and there 
their stupendous and naked sides; on the right of the 
basin a charming verdure entirely overspreads a 
smoothly rounding and majestic prominence, which 
reaches. half way up the towering summit—and over 
the whole, sky mingles with retiring evergreens, until 
verging in perspective to the distant angle of inci- 
dence, they are lost in the ethereal expanse beyond.* 

Such are the High Falls, which the pen may faint- 
ly describe, and of which the pencil may portray the 
outline, but nature reserves to herself the prerogative 
of giving to ber visiters the rapturous impression. 


* A bridge thrown across the stream by the present pro- 
prietor, affords an easy access to many new and interesting 
views of this Fall, and by ascending the pinnacle to the left 
of the observatory a splendid scene is. presented, embracing 
at a:glance the High. Falls, Mill-dam, and Fall beyond. 











VARIETY. 








The. Crippled Boy. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Roe, in his speech at the last anni- 
versary of the Sunday School Union, London, said: 

‘“*A home missionary has been employed in that 
part of Somersetshire where Alfred the Great took 
refuge in the peasant’s cottage. The first individual 
that came under the influence of the gospel there was 
a little boy, the only one, he believed, in the district, 
that could read the word of God. As soon as he was 
converted, and he (Mr. R.) believed that that would 
always be the first emotion of every converted heart, 
he said, What can I do to promote the cause of 
Christ? The boy was fourteen. years of age, and a 
cripple. He was either custined te the bed of lan- 
guishing, or to a small ear, in which he moved from 
place to place. The thought oceurred to the boy 
that he could teach the children of the village how to 
read the word of God. Having ingtructed them in 
the first rudiments of reading, he began, as opportu- 
nity afforded him, to tell them of the interesting nar- 
ratives contained in the Bible. The children listened 
with astonishment, and were in the habit of returning 
home, and telling their parents what they had heard, 
requesting them to come and hear the stories for 
themselves. Fathers and mothers began to gather 
round the little group, and listen with anxiety to the 
gracious words which dropped from the tips of that 
afflicted boy. The missionary in the district bore 
testimony, noble and ample, to the beneficial results 
arising from the. labors of that home missionary, the 
crippled boy.” —<> 

A Little Girl Remembering the Sabbath. 

A little girl, three years old, while sitting at the 
tea table one Sabbath day, hearing a horse and car- 
riage pass, very gravely asked, “Is it right to ride 
on the Sabbath day ?”—Would that some, nota few, 
older persons, might with as much seriousness put the 
same question to themselves, and decide it by an ap- 
peal to the law of God. J-N-R. 





Conunprum.—When a moiher puts her child to 
sleep, of what two places in the vicinity of New 
York does it remind you? Sing Sing and Rockaway. 





